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came abundant all the more urgent symptoms began to disappear, leaving 
my patient in a state of extreme debility, from which she slowly rallied up to 
the 2Gth, when I was again summoned in haste. I found her sitting on a 
chair, her face slightly flushed; she complained of pain in her back, shooting 
round tbe abdomen; no uneasiness from her water beyond the frequent desire 
to pass it, the bowels natural. While speaking with her a paroxysm of pain 
occurred, which plainly indicated that the first stage of labour had commenced, 
though she assured me she had not got beyond the seventh or eighth month; 
on examination, I found the os uteri dilated sufficiently to allow me to ascer¬ 
tain the position of the child, which being natural, and this a first labour, I 
left for some hours, having first quieted all her apprehensions and fears. On 
my return, I found she was rapidly approaching the second stage, and, after a 
stay of some two hours, she was delivered of a female infant, which, from its 
small size and imperfect state, could not have arrived beyond the seventh 
month; the infant, however, with its mother, I am happy to say, continued 
to do well 

This case, to the majority of your readers, may present nothing remarkable, 
yet to me it did afford more than passing interest, inasmuch as we, I must 
say, fortunately seldom meet with so prolonged a case of complete suppression. 
I am aware of cases being recorded where recovery has taken place after a 
period of seven days* duration, yet taking into account tho unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances under which my patient was placed, I think tbe case not wholly 
uninteresting. 

Pittsburg, February 12, 1S52. 


Art. XVI.— On the Anemia of Pregnant Females. By Geo. Martin, M.D., 
of Delaware County, Penn. (Read before the Delaware County Medical 
Society.) 

Every obstetrical writer mentions plethora connected with pregnancy as 
the source of some of those diseases, which, when they occur, so often com¬ 
promise the safety of both mother and child. 

Much has been said about it, and so little about anemia, that it has beca 
and is yet considered by some practitioners as the almost constant complica¬ 
tion of pregnancy. The bare announcement of a poor woman being pregnant, 
has been to them clear evidence that she was plethoric, and a sufficient war¬ 
rant for the use of the lancet; and to so great an extent has this been carried, 
that many females, even at the present day, think that they cannot be delivered 
of a healthy child, and themselves do well, if they have not been hied once 
or twice before the pains of parturition come on. Moreover, the physician 
who has been called upon to perform the operation, if he should chance 
to think differently, and have the hardihood to stand by his opinion, will find, 
in the event of a misfortune occurring either to the mother or child, that the 
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blame will rest upon his shoulders; and there will be persons, and those not 
a few, who will not hesitate to tell him that the result would have been other¬ 
wise if he had not refused to bleed. 

Now this is eertainly wrong; for though no one will deny that plethora 
does exist in some instances, yet it does so much more rarely than anemia; 
and I shall here endeavour to show that most of these cases in which bleed¬ 
ing is resorted to, arise from an impoverished blood, and that the use of 
tonics and even of the chalybeates would be followed by the happiest results. 

Are the nausea, vomiting, and depraved appetite that are so common, and 
occupy so large a portion of gestation, symptoms to lead to suspicion of danger 
from an over supply of nutriment? On the contrary, if such derangements 
of the digestive apparatus were met with at any other time, would we not 
immediately try to relieve them, for fear that debility, emaciation, and even 
death might ensue ? All medical experience points to such a course; and why 
should not the result be the same in one case as well as the other. There 
surely is nothing mysterious hanging over the pregnant female that will re¬ 
verse all our known laws of the animal economy. 

It has been said that the stoppage of the menstrual secretion counteracts 
these influences, and produces the supposed plethora; but this can hardly be, 
for the amount of nutriment drawn from the blood in forming a highly organ¬ 
ized living being weighing from seven to eight pounds, with two to three 
more of appendages, must far exceed the amount required for nine catame¬ 
nial periods. 

The symptoms calling for depletion, as they are commonly described, are 
headache, vertigo, flushes of heat, depression of spirits, a full, frequent pulse, 
a feeling of fulness and pain in the pelvic region, and a tendency to hemor¬ 
rhages in various parts of the body. Now it will be easy to show that many 
of these are often produced by anemia; and though bleeding may relieve some 
of them for a time, they will he sure speedily to return, as the remedy only 
aggravated that condition of the circulating fluid in which they originated; 
and to this may be attributed that necessity of a frequent resort to the lancet 
which many practitioners will tell us they have found. Anemia also has a 
strong tendency to derange the circulation; for when the blood is in this con¬ 
dition, it does not carry with it that stimulus which is necessary to excite the 
capillaries to do their part, and congestion will frequently ensue. 

The nervous excitability, too, is greatly increased by this condition of the 
system, and this is the common cause of simple neuralgia, which it may pro¬ 
duce in two ways: first, by its not being stimulating enough to the nervous 
centres to maintain a healthy action in them; and secondly, by its not afford¬ 
ing the different organs a proper amount of good plasma to keep them in a 
healthy condition, and they demand through the nervous system a better 
supply. This also is the reason of that frequent, easily excitable, and some¬ 
times full pulse which is so often met with in pregnancy and anemia; for the 
heart here, in endeavouring to answer the demands made upon it, acts much 
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more rapidly than it docs in health, and as these wants are augmented in 
proportion to the amount of labour that is to be performed, we shall find that 
the least exertion will be followed by a great increase in the number of pul- 
sations. During gestation, this excitability is manifested to a great degree, 
though in this case it is not to be attributed solely to the impoverished blood, 
for the nervous disturbances created by the changes wrought in the womb 
after conception tend considerably to increase it 

If we investigate the manner in which the above symptoms are pro¬ 
duced, we shall find when they may be considered as evidences of plethora 
and when not To begin, we will take the pain in the head, which, when 
not sympathetic with some other disorder, often arises from neuralgia, 
sometimes from congestion at others from irritation, and occasionally from 
inflammation. Now, I have before stated that anemia is the common cause 
of neuralgia, and I have shown that it strongly predisposes to congestion, 
which will be liable to take place whenever there is any excitement or irrita¬ 
tion of the brain; and this may occur in any condition of the system. Yet, 
the result will be very different in the two cases; for when plethora exists, 
we shall have inflammation immediately following the congestion; whereas, 
in anemia, it may exist for some time without it. And this is very true m 
pregnancy; for here we sometimes have it lasting for weeks; producing much 
suffering, and at times followed by the most disastrous results, without our 
being able in many cases to discover a symptom of inflammation during life, 
or a trace of it after death; and when it does occur, it will generally be found 
to have arisen from some direct injury which the overloaded vessels have 
inflicted upon the tissue of the organ. Vertigo generally arises from it, 03 
does also the disposition to hemorrhages, when they do not occur from the 
vitiated blood relaxing the vessels, and thereby obtaining a free exit; and the 
fcense of pain and fulness in the pelvic region must be attributed to the same 
cause affecting the womb. 

The flushes of heat and other nervous symptoms not unfrequently met 
with proceed from the excitability before treated of as arising from a deficient 
plasma; and as this must necessarily have a great influence over the moral 
functions, too, it will account for that depression of spirits so common in 
gestation. 

From the foregoing facts, it will require no force to arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion that the symptoms of anemia greatly preponderate in the above; and to 
them I shall add a few others which will serve to place the subject in a still 
clearer light Thus, the face often appears somewhat bloated and discoloured, 
the blood, when drawn, frequently presents the huffy coat without there being 
the least evidence of inflammation existingat the time; the carotids throb, and 
at times even a partial loss of vision ensues. Now, these are all known as 
symptoms of anemia; and the latter has been frequently produced by an ex¬ 
tensive hemorrhage. In an analysis of the blood by Andral and Gavarret 
(for the account of which I am indebted to Caseaux's work on Midwifery), 32 
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cases out of 34 were found in which the globules were below the healthy 
mean, in 6 of which they ranged from 120 to 125, and in 26 from 95 to 
l*20j they also found for the first six months the fibrine in the 34 cases was 
uniformly below the natural quantity, varying from 1.9 to 2.9 ; while during 
the last three months it exceeded it, ranging from 2.9 to 4.8, and averaging 
nearly 4; this, therefore, gives the true reason for the huffy coat; and we 
here have 32 cases out of 34 in which anemia was proved to exist. 

The treatment of this affection should, of course, consist of tonics, the host 
of which arc the ferruginous preparations, a nutritious diet, fresh air, and 
moderate exercise; the nervous symptoms, when excessive, should be al¬ 
layed by the antispasmodics and opiates; and when congestion occurs, it 
will generally be speedily relieved by cold applications to the part, counter- 
irritants and rest, with a little aperient medicine if the bowels should be con¬ 
stipated; and perhaps it may not he out of place to mention here that, when 
the brain is the seat of engorgement, the best mode of applying the cold to it 
will be by pouring water of a low temperature in a steady stream upon the 
head, care being taken to watch the patient, that she he not too much pros¬ 
trated thereby. It would he easy to cite numerous instances in which the 
above treatment has relieved headache, vertigo, and even convulsions, in some 
of which after depletion had been fairly tried and failed; hut I trust enough 
has been said to show the real character of the complaint, and with a few 
words upon the injuries that a false diagnosis may inflict upon the child, I 
shall bring this subject to a close. 

It is an acknowledged fact that tubercles and scrofula often originate in a 
depraved condition of the system, and as the vital organs of the fectus at the 
time of their formation are undoubtedly in their most delicate condition, and 
very susceptible of change, may not the imperfect plasma, which is all the 
parent can furnish out of her impoverished blood, lay the foundation for these 
diseases, which only wait for some exciting cause to call them into action ? And 
if this be the case, how highly important it is, both to the mother and her 
offspring, that the true nature of the affection he clearly understood, and the 
proper remedies at once applied. 


Aut. XVII.— On Neuralgia of the Scalp. By J. Brooks, M.D., of Pitts¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

There is a class of diseases that may be fairly ranked among the opprolria 
mctlicorum, if intense suffering on the part of the patient, with very little 
relief from our art can fairly entitle any disease to that “bad eminence.” I 
allude to that anomalous form of disease called neuralgia of the scalp. It 
may show itself in pain so intense and persistent as to imbitter the whole life 
of the patient, or it may exist only in its frequent phase of dizziness. 



